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JAPAN’S STAND 


IN SHANGHAI 


HE increasing tension at Shanghai, resulting 

from Japan’s efforts to suppress the boycott,* 
reached its climax on January 28 in a direct at- 
tack by Japanese marines on the Chinese district 
of Chapei, which adjoins the foreign-administered 
International Settlement containing some 30,000 
foreign nationals. The ensuing bombing of a 
densely populated civilian area, the use of a sec- 
tion of the International Settlement as a base of 
military operations, and Japan’s apparent inten- 
tion of pushing its offensive up the Yangtze val- 
ley, as manifested in the bombardment of Nan- 
king, have precipitated the gravest crisis in the 
Far East since 1914. 


On January 27 Consul-General Murai had pre- 
sented an ultimatum to Mayor Wu Teh-chen re- 
quiring complete acceptance of the Japanese de- 
mands—a step which was reinforced by the threat 
of punitive action made independently by the 
Japanese Admiral Shiozawa. Later on the same 
day, Mayor Wu Teh-chen closed the headquarters 


of the anti-Japanese boycott association; and on 
eeuUnr nigne nol Wave arisen.” 1me ONC USeLui puUr- 


pose of the Japanese bombardment is that it has 
varified the real issue at stake in the Orient: 
Shall one state be allowed to use force against 
another in violation of its obligations to settle 
disputes by peaceful means? By reviving this 
issue, Japan has unwittingly given world peace 
machinery an opportunity to redeem lost prestige. 

The first reaction of the world to the bombard- 
ment of Shanghai was the dispatch of military 
forces by the United States, Great Britain, France 
and Italy to the scene of action, for the protection 
of foreign interests. There was a grave danger 
that these expeditions, if unrelated to interna- 
tional covenants, would constitute a coalition of 
force against Japan when what was urgently 


slight progress in the night hours. Bombs 
dropped into Chapei by Japanese airplanes 
throughout January 29 set large areas on fire. 
The Chinese civilians in Chapei (normally 200,- 
000) were forced to choose between the bullet- 
swept streets and the spreading fire; the total 
number of deaths will never be accurately known. 
In the course of the action, Japanese bombs de- 
molished the Commercial Press—China’s mam- 
moth publishing house which has printed the 
majority of Chinese publications, including the 
Nationalist textbooks denounced by Japan. Fight- 
ing continued for thirty-six hours until noon of 
January 30—when the Japanese commander ad- 
mitted failure by halting his offensive, and a per- 
iod of desultory sniping set in. The interim was 
utilized by the Shanghai consular authorities to 
effect a truce, but all attempts to achieve this 
end have thus far failed. 

Aside from the actual losses to foreign life and 
property, which are not yet fully estimated, the 
gravest international issue is raised by Japan’s 
deem it Nnétéssary to apply sanctions. «2 1rew 
months ago the governments represented on the 
League Council unsuccessfully attempted to es- 
tablish international control over the Japanese 
military activities in Manchuria. As a result of 
this failure, the League suffered a severe defeat. 
Today a number of governments represented on 
the Council are sending warships to Shanghai for 
the same purpose that Japan advanced for its ac- 
tivities in Manchuria—namely the protection of 
life and property. Should these governments ac- 
cept for themselves the principle of international 
control which they failed to impose on Japan, 
they will thereby demonstrate their sincerity and 
immeasurably strengthen the League and the 
Anti-War Pact. RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 
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a comprehensive peace proposal to Japan and 
China. The five principal points of this pro- 
posal are as follows: cessation of all acts of 
violence; no further mobilization or preparation 
for hostilities; withdrawal of both Japanese and 
Chinese combatants from all points of mutual 
contact in Shanghai; protection of the Settlement 
by establishment of a neutral zone to be policed 
by neutrals under consular authority; and prompt 
advances toward negotiations to settle all out- 
standing Sino-Japanese controversies, with the 
aid of neutral observers or participants, in the 
spirit of the Pact of Paris and the League reso- 
lution of December 9. On the same day, at an 
extraordinary session of the League Council in 
Geneva, M. Tardieu and Signor Grandi seconded 
the Anglo-American move on behalf of France 


and Italy. T. A. BISSON 


The League Gets Another Chance 


Not sinee the sinking of the Lusitania has the 
world witnessed such a shocking misuse of force 
as the Japanese attack upon Shanghai. Had its 
diplomacy been skillful, Japan would have been 
content to consolidate its position in Manchuria— 
an area where many Westerners believe that the 
Japanese had legitimate grievances. As a result 
of the Shanghai bombardment, however, the 
Japanese have lost these tactical advantages, and 
have alienated virtually all impartial opinion. 
So long as Japan gored only the Chinese ox, the 
outside world remained comparatively indifferent, 
despite the obligations imposed by the League 
Covenant and the Anti-War Pact. When Japan, 
however, created a situation endangering the 
leading foreign port of China, other governments 
became alarmed. Had these governments shown 
half the zeal on behalf of the Anti-War Pact five 
months ago, when fighting between Japan and 
China first occurred, that they are exhibiting to- 
day in defense of their nationals, the present situ- 


, 
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January 28, four hours before the ultimatum’s 
expiration limit of 6 p.m. (Shanghai time), he 
unconditionally accepted the Japanese demands. 
Consul-General Murai thereupon stated that the 
Chinese assurances were satisfactory. Several 
hours later, however, Admiral Shiozawa issued a 
declaration, apparently on his own responsibility, 
announcing his decision to “take necessary mili- 
tary action to preserve peace and order in the 
Chapei district.” Shortly after midnight Jap- 
anese marines issued from the International Set- 
tlement and invaded Chapei, thus disregarding 
previous official Japanese assurances that no mili- 
tary steps would be taken without twenty-four 
hours’ notice to the Shanghai consular authorities. 

Meeting with unexpectedly stiff resistance from 


the veteran Cantonese force commanded by Gen- 
eral Tsai Ting-chai, the Japanese marines made 


*Cf. “Suppressing the Boycott at Shanghai,’’ Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
Vol, XI, No. 13, January 29, 1932. 
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needed was a coalition of law. Fortunately this .«h* 
need was supplied by the Anglo-American peace eek 
proposal which, if accepted, would not only safe. gy: oF 
guard the International Settlement at Shanghai, 
but would bring to an end general hostilities 
throughout China. What is especially significant _— 
is that this peace proposal, announced by the Vo 4 
British representative at the Council meeting in 
Geneva, is in conformity with the procedure of 
the League of Nations. The United States has 
finally recognized the unavoidable fact that the AME 
only safe and effective means of advancing world , 
peace lies in a “cooperative” rather than an “in- 
dependent” policy. Special 
In case Japan rejects the Anglo-American pro- To nor 
posal, it would be the duty of the Council formally 
to make recommendations for a settlement under =—— 
Article 15. If Japan should conceivably continue 
its operations in defiance of these recommenda- ——— 
tions, the expeditionary forces of four great pow- 
ers would be in a position to protect foreign in- Hi 
terests in the Orient even to the point of imposing * !" 
an economic blockade. It is earnestly to be hoped jectlo: 
that armed clashes between Japan and the West. Peace 
ern world will not occur; but if the intransigeance 
of Japan makes such clashes unavoidable, it is far @P@ 
better that the Western fleets act as an interna- ™ 
tional police force, in support of world organiza. joint 
tion, than to have these fleets engage in a war in declar 
which each state would attempt to advance its Ure 
immediate interests. If measures against Japan mobil 
become necessary, they should be taken by the that 
European powers acting under mandate from the Japar 
League Council, after adjudging Japan guilty of of net 
having violated its international obligations. of th 
Since the United States is not a member of the| *her 
League, it cannot, of course, be expected to as-|™!" ! 
sume any responsibility to the League Council for On 
the conduct of its fleet. Nevertheless, as a result the A 
of recent events, the United States is hardly in ain To: 


position to protest if the Leag ild eventually 11,00 
a ft . ‘ . a. } . 

e of the Settlement as a base of mil ya- | Marir 
tions. This issue was rendered more acute on Jan strug: 


uary 31 when the Japanese proceeded to disarm contir 
the Settlement police within the Hongkew area. |"¢W : 
Immediate protests against this action were ad- result 
dressed to Tokyo by Great Britain and the United | ‘hat | 
States. Despite official assurances from Tokyo failed 
denying the intention to use the Settlement as 4 effect 
military base, fortifications, manned exclusively stubb 
by the Japanese, were erected around the Hong- 7 
kew area on February 2. the J 


Meanwhile, at Geneva, upon invocation of 
Articles 10 and 15 of the League Covenant by the sble 
Chinese delegate, Dr. W. W. Yen, the League major 
appointed a commission, composed of the official mart 
representatives in Shanghai of six leading gov Seer 
ernments, to report on the recent incidents. The troop 
United States, while not officially represented om ~~ 
the commission, is cooperating with it. On Feb|_ 


ruary 2 the United States and England submitted Ww, 


